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legend, which is carved on the base of the mandapam
at Ellora, shows Indian sculpture at its best. The
technique and delightful contrasts of relief remind
one of the art of the great French sculptor Rodin,
who had the most enthusiastic admiration for the
classics of Indian art. How Rodin's genius would
have revelled in the opportunities these Indian sculp-
tors had of playing with such colossal masses of living
rock !

But perhaps the greatest tour de force in the temple
sculpture is the magnificent plinth running round the
base and carved in bold relief with a great herd of
elephants supporting the temple on their backs
(PL IXB). Here again the symbolism goes back to
the natural phenomena of the Himalayas. The
elephant is the rain-cloud. Kalidasa in the Megha-
duta addresses the rain-cloud as Indra's chief officer.
Anyone who knows the Himalayas will have observed
the low-lying banks of clouds which often gather
below the highest peaks, so that the mountain-tops
appear like islands in a milky sea. At Ellora the
sculptor's poetic fancy likens the clouds to Indra's,
the rain god's, elephants bearing the holy mountain
on their backs.

PL VII gives a general view of the Kailasa temple.
It was made by quarrying a pit down from the top
of the cliff from 50 to 100 feet in depth, 250 feet in
length, and 160 feet in width, and carving in the centre
of it a full-size two-storied temple to represent the far-
distant Himalayan shrine with all its fantastic imagery
and natural wonders. One might expect to find some
symbolic suggestion of Brahma's sacred lake with its
four gates. It is given here in a two-storied shrine,